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PRISONERS AND PUNISHMENT 

that the present system of punishments does not fulfill the function of inhibiting 
crime, but rather stimulates it. The present system aims largely to make 
punishments equal for the same offenses, while the criminals punished present 
a variety of characteristics and are very unequally affected by the same punish- 
ment. In particular, they differ from honest men, and what would operate as 
an inhibition in the case of an honest man will not so operate in the case of a 
criminal. He concludes that the idea of equivalence should be substituted for 
that of equality, and that the punishment should be adapted to the individual 
to be punished. This view overlooks the fact that the effect of punishment 
is not confined to the individual punished, nor intended to be, although Dr. 
Maxwell thinks that the possibility of reformation by punitive treatment has 
been exaggerated. In the case of the man who has committed a crime, the act 
has evidently not been inhibited. Dr. Maxwell, however, exaggerates the dif- 
ferences between different individuals and underestimats the necessity for an 
inhibitroy force in the case of honest men. The existence of punishment as 
inhibitory force in the case of honest men. The existence of punishment as 
The value of punishment as psychological motive lies in its being adapted to 
exert an inhibitory effect, not on the smaller number of exceptional individuals, 
but on the great mass of the people. E. L. 

Prisoners Aid Review. — At the last meeting of the American Prison 
Association a national prisoners' aid society was organized, there being already 
some thirty state organizations in existence, each having little knowledge of 
the activities of the others. These have now joined hands and organized the 
national association for the promotion of the following objects: 

"The development and extension of the work for released and other pris- 
oners, including prison visiting, inspection of correctional institutions, assistance 
to prisoners, probation, parole, research, legislation, and public education on the 
problems of penology and criminology." 

At the initial meeting of the national society it was decided to publish a 
monthly bulletin "to promote cooperation between the societies now in the 
field, to be a medium of general information in the prison field, to develop 
public opinion regarding the proper treatment of crime and criminals, to aid 
in extending prisoners' aid work— and, in short, to be a kind of 'trade journal' 
in the correctional field." 

The first number of the Review, as the new publication is named, appeared 
in January of the present year, with Mr. O. F. Lewis, secretary of the New 
York Prison Association, as the editor. The publication office is at 135 East 
Fifteenth street, New York, and the subscription price seventy-five cents a year. 

Drastic Legislation Against Alien Criminals Proposed. — Judge Lewis L. 
Fawcett, of the county court of Brooklyn, N. Y., in sentencing two Italian kid- 
napers to long terms in the state prison recently, took occasion to advocate 
drastic measures for the suppression of crime in New York and for preventing 
the further immigration into this country of criminals from abroad. Judge 
Fawcett suggests that a certificate of good moral character, signed by the chief 
of police of the district from which he comes, be required of every alien ad- 
mitted to the United States. Those without such certificates should be imme- 
diately deported. 

"If the newcomer has served time for some trivial offense," he says, "the 
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fact should be stated on the certificate, and the period of residence in this 
country required before the immigrant can take out naturalization papers should 
be lengthened in proportion to the seriousness of this previous offense." When 
a foreign criminal is convicted here and sentenced, said Judge Fawcett, the 
judge who administers his punishment should have by law the right to deport 
him, at his own discretion, when he has served his term. J. W. G. 

Treatment of the Convict. — Mr. Warren F. Spaulding, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, in a paper recently published in the Prison- 
ers' Aid Review, pleaded for more humane treatment of convicts. 

"I remember," he said, "when methods of treatment based on the assumed 
manhood of the criminal were subjects of sharp and vigorous debate. When 
the leaders of prison reform suggested the fundamental features of the reforma- 
tory system, they were met by men of very large experience in dealing with 
prisoners, who looked upon the new penology as visionary, and said to its 
supporters: 'You do not know these men; you cannot deal with criminals in 
this way. They will make no response; they will take advantage of you and 
destroy all you are trying to do.' The favorite word was 'discipline' — meaning 
repression. They would not admit that men could be trusted, or that any 
successful appeal could be made, except to fear. 

"All this has changed. The men who dared to make experiments on the 
assumption that 'the convict is a man,' and is responsive to the appeals and 
motives which move other men, have demonstrated that they were right." 

Speaking of the opinions expressed at the recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress at Washington, he observes that: 

"One note was sounded by all speakers. Everywhere the demand was for 
classification; everywhere for individualism. The convict is a man/ but there 
are many kinds of men, outside as well as inside the prison. The old system, 
under which men were treated in a mass, was unanimously condemned. Every 
person charged with crime must be dealt with as an individual, and should be 
carefully studied. He should not be disposed of mechanically, or by machinery. 
Criminals must be sifted. Many offenders should be kept out of prison, under 
supervision and helpful restraint, and those awaiting trial should not be mixed 
with those already sentenced. 

"Two other classes were considered — vagrants and inebriates. The foreign 
delegates were deeply interested in the problem of vagrancy, which it very dif- 
ferent from that of this country. In the discussion of this question the idea 
of classification was prominent; instead of considering vagrants, mendicants 
and tramps as an indivisible class, there was an absolute agreement that several 
classes should be made, and that treatment suitable to each class should be 
devised. Those who are vagrants and mendicants because of circumstances 
beyond their control (such as temporary incapacity or infirmity) should be 
assisted until they can be restored to self-support. Those who are wandering 
about in search of work should be provided for in refuges or relief stations, 
where they must work, or by public or private charity. For the third class, of 
professional vagrants, repressive measures should be used, including com- 
pulsory farm labor and long detention. That this classification should be 
effective, it was deemed to be important that a system of identification should 
be established, with an exchange of information regarding the professionals. 
Release from imprisonment should be upon parole, and an effort should be 
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